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ROBIN—THE SHETLAND PONEY. 


James and Charles Russel were busily engaged in con- 
ation, as they wended their way along the river side 
summer’s afternoon. The school did not keep that 
y,and the boys were going to see old Aunt Polly, a 
wt sick woman, in whom they were very much interest- 
i, She had formerly lived in Mrs. Russel’s family, as 
use, and now, on account of her feeble health, had been 
iiged to retire to her daughter's little cottage, where the 
ys often visited her, with presents from their mother, 
ho delighted in sending articles of delicacy and comfort 
pthe poor. 
As the two brothers approached the solitary dwelling of 
he poor woman and her daughter, their conversation 
ased, and they walked on in silence, till they reached 
door of the cottage. Opening it softly, in order to 
wprise their sick friend, the two boys entered, and re- 
hired a warm welcome from Aunt Polly, who was sitting 
am easy chair by the window, watching the clouds, 
hich were beautifully tinged by the setting sun. 
“Thank you a thousand times for thinking of me,” the 
i woman exclaimed. ‘I love to see your bright young 
ees, and to hear your cheerful voices. It makes me 
ink of the time when [ was young, and loved to laugh 
d frolic with my school-mates.” Then, seeing that the 
ys had brought something for her in their basket, Aunt 
lly continued : ‘* I see how it is. You and your kind 
ther are always sending me something nice to eat, and 
am very much obliged, but I shall not need anything 
ng, Oh! if God is willing to take me, how gladly would 
igoto him! But poor Peter will want some one to talk 
when Grandma is gone.” As Aunt Polly finished 
raking, the door opened, and a boy, about fifteen, whose 
te, glowing with health and exercise, was a sufficient 
dexof a frank and manly character. Peter Smith, on 
ting the visiters, spoke very politely to them, and then, 
king at his grandmother, said, 
“T’s of nouse, grandma. I’ve been tosee the minis- 
t,and he says that I cannot go without fifty dollars at 
st to pay my board and tuition,” and as the poor boy 
id this, he burst into tears. 
“What is the matter ?’’ exclaimed James, astonished at 
is burst of feeling in a boy who had always seemed so 
erful and happy. ‘I hope nothing has happened,to 
ble you.” 
“Why, totell the truth, Peter has been toiling and 
iing, all his life, to pay for his tuition at the Academy, 
the hopes that he should be able, one of these days, to 
to college. Yesterday, Mr. Allen told him that he 
s fitted to enter college next Fall, and the poor boy has 
ei trying ever since to think of some way by which he 
M obtain money.” 
“Oh grandmother, please not to say anything more 
mut it,” interrupted Peter, who had been trying in vain 
tepress his tears; but now, wiping them away, he 
med determined to give up his long cherished plan 
“fully, and bear his disappointment without complain- 
- But Aunt Polly had begun her story, and was de- 
mined to finish it. = 
“For myself, I do not care for money,” she said, ‘ bat 
l could have the means of giving this boy an education, 
tink I should die in peace. He has been such a good 
ane worked early and late for his mother and grand- 
er,” 
James and Charles looked at each other, as Aunt Polly 
‘ these words, and the same thought seemed to enter 
the minds of both. Taking the things out of their 
tket, which their mother had prepared for the invalid’s 
Mort, and, bidding her “ good bye,” the two boys left 
Cottage, and, as soon as they were out of hearing, 
messvid: ‘* What were you thinking, Charles, when 
Mt Polly said she wished she had the money to send 
“tto College?” 













“T was thinking that perhaps ye could raise the money 
for her, and wishing that I had it to give her.” 

“So was I,” replied his brother, ‘‘ and I wonder if 
there is not some way that we could do it.” 

“Why couldn’t we earn it?” said Charles. ‘ You 
know father said, the other day, when he was in our shop, 
that he would pay us if we would make him a table for his 
study.” 

“* But that would take us so long,” replied James, “that 
we should have to wait a great while before we could get 
enough to send Peter to College.” 

For a few moments the boys walked on in silence, 
thinking what they could do to obtain the desired sum. 
At length, Charles exclaimed with some hesitation : 

“There is one way that I have just thonght of.” 

** What is it? What is it?” eagerly asked his brother. 

“We might sell Robin, and that would give us more 
than enough,” replid Charles. 

‘What! Sell the pony! Our new pony, that we 
have only had one month!’ exclaimed James, his coun- 
tenance expressing both astonishment and wonder. 

‘I did not say 1 would do it. I only said that if we 
could make up our minds to it, we should be able to give 
Peter the money; and that would be worth making some 
sacrifices for.” 

“Well, I would almost rather sell my myself than 
Robin,” said James, whose face grew longer and longer, 
as he thought of their beautiful rides on the pony. 

*Would’nt you be willing to do it, rather than have 
Peter (and such a boy as he is too!) give up getting an 
education? Why, seems to me, it would be worth fifty 
horses to see him repaid for all his kindness to Aunt Pol- 
ly, since she has been sick! But we will not talk any 
more about it now,” whispered Charles to his brother, for 
they had reached their own gate, and Mr. Russel stood 
there, waiting for his sons to come up. 

I must now introduce my readers to Robin, the object 
of so much affection to the two brothers, in order that 
they may understand why they were so much attached to 
him. The boys had long been wishing for a horse of their 
own, which they could ride and drive themselves, and 
Mr. Russel, the most indulgent of fathers, had at length 
determined to gratify them. Accordingly, a month before 
the time of our story, a beagtiful, black, Shetland pony 
was one day found in the stable by the delighted boys. 
From this time, never were happier boys than James and 
Charles Russel. Every morning one of them started off 
before breakfast on Robin, for a morning ride over the 
hills, and in the evening, he was harnassed into a little 
pheton, belonging to Mr. Russel ; andthe children, James, 
Charles, Anna and Lizzy, drove off together for an hour 
or two. Was it strange that Robin was a great favorite 
with his young masters, or that they were unwilling to 
give him up? i 

‘Fhe morning after the conversation above related had 
occurred between the two brothers, the family of Mr. 
Russel met around their breakfast table. Father, mother, 
and sisters were to be consulted upon the important sub- 
ject of Robin’s sale, and, after some hesitation, Charles 
commenced by saying. 

Father, James and I have been talking over a plan by 
which we can raise money enough to send Peter Smith 
to College. We wish to know if you are willing that we 
should sell Robin, and take the money for this purpose.” 

“ What, my son? Do you really mean that you are 
willing to part with your precious pony, when you have 
only enjoyed him one month ?” 

‘ Yes, sir, that is what we wish to do,” replied Charles. 

“ Are you of the same opinion as your brother?” ask- 
ed his father, turning to James. 

The boy’s cheek flushed, and his eye filled, as he 
thought of parting with his treasure, but he remembered 
the object for which it was to be done, and replied, ‘* Yes 
sir, if you are willing that we should do it. 

Mr. Russel’s face glowed with delight, as he heard this 
reply, and thought that his sons were beginning, thus 
early, to practise self-denial for the good of others. “TI 
am glad, my boys, to see this spirit of sacrificing your 
own comfort for the happiness of another, A large sum 
was offered me, yesterday, for Robin, by a gentleman 
who wished to purchase him for his daughter. If you 
wish, I will accept this offer, and the money shall be at 
your disposal.” . 

Accordingly, the beautiful Shetland pony was sold, at 
the boys’ request, and Peter Smith was sent to College, 
where, by his industry and talents, he distinguished him- 
self and graduated with high honors. 

Never did James and Charles Russel regret, when 
they saw the eminence to which their friend attained in 
his profession, that they had sacrificed for his good their 
beloved Shetland pony. M. W. D, 








Moral Tales. 
A DOMESTIC SKETCH. 


BY MRS, SIGOURNEY. 








It is the duty of mothers to sustain the reverses of too 
tune. Frequent and sudden as they have been in our 


own country, it is important that young females should 
epossess some employment by which they might obtain a 
livelihood, in case they should be reduced to the necessi- 
ty of supporting themselves. When families are unex- 
pectedly reduced from affluence to poverty, how pitifully 
contemptible it is to see the mother desponding or help- 
less, and permitting her daughters to embarrass. her 
whom it is their duty to assist and cheer. 

“‘T have lost my whole fortune,” said a merchant, as 
he returned one evening to his home; “ we can nolonger 
keep our carriage. We must leave this large house. The 
children can no longer go to expensive schools. Yester- 
day I was a rich man; to-day there is nothing I can eall 
my own.” 

‘* Dear husband,” said the wife, “we are still rich in 
each other and our children. Money may pass away, 
but God has given us a better treasure in those active 
hands and loving hearts.” 

‘* Dear father,” said the children, ‘‘do not look so so- 
ber. Wewill help you to get a living.” 

“* What can you do, poor things?” said he. ‘ 

“* You shall see, you shall see,” answered several cheer- 
ful voices. “ It is a pity if we have been to school for notb- 
ing. How can the father of eight children be poor. We 
shall work and make you rich again,” 

“T shall help,” said the youngest girl, hardly four 
years old, ‘I will not have any new things bought, and I 
shall sell my great doll.” 

The heart of the husband and father, which had sunk 
within his bosom like a stone, was lifted up. The sweet 
enthusiasm of the scene cheered him, and his nightly 
prayer was like a song of praise. 

They left this statelyshouse. The servants were dis- 
missed. Pictures and plate, rich carpet and furniture 
were sold, and she who had been so long the mistress of 
the mansion, shed no tear. ‘‘ Pay every debt,” said she, 
“Jet no one suffer through us, and we may yet be happy.” 

He rented a neat cottage and a small piece of ground 
a few miles from the city. With the aid of his sons he 
cultivated vegetables for the market. He viewed with de- 
light and astonishment the economy of his wife, nurtured 
as she had been, in wealth, and the efficiency which his 
daughters soon acquired under her training. , 

The eldest one assisted her in the work of the house- 


hold, and also instructed the younger children. Besides, 


they executed various works, which they had learned as 
accomplishments, but which they found could be disposed 
of to advantage. They embroidered with taste some of 
the ornamental parts of female apparel, which were read- 
ily soldto a merchant in the city. 

They.cultivated flowers, and sent boquets to market in 
the ca conveyed the vegetables ; they platted straw, 
they painted maps, they executed plain needle work. 
Every one was at her post, busy and cheerful. The cot- 
tage was like a bee-hive. 

**T never enjoyed such health before,” said the father. 

‘* And T never was so happy before,’”’ said the mother. 

“* We never knew how many things we could do, when 
we lived in the great house,” said the children, and we 
love each other a great deal better here. You call us 
your little bees.” 

“Yes,” replied the father, “and you make just such 
honey as the heart likes to feed on.” 

Economy, as well as industry, was strictly observed, 
nothing was wasted. Nothing unnecessary was purchased. 
The eldest daughter became assistant teacher in a distin- 
guished female seminary, and the second took her place 
as instructress to the family. ° 

The little dwelling, which shad alWays been kept neat, 
they were soon able to beautify. Its construction was 
improved, and the vines and flowering trees were replant- 
ed around it. ‘The merchant was happier under_his 
woodbine covered porch, in a summer’s evening, than he 
had been in his showy dressing-room. 

“ We are now thriving and prosperous,” said he, ‘‘ shall 
we return to the city ?” 

‘* Oh, no, no,’’ was the unanimous reply. 

‘“ Let us remain,” said the wife, “‘ where we have found 
health and contentment.” 

‘“‘ Father,” said the youngest, “ all we children hope 
you are not going to be rich again; for then she added, 
‘<we little ones were shut up in the nursery, and did. not 
see much of you or mother, Now we all live together, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














and sister, who loves us, teaches us, and we learn to be 
industrious and useful. We were none of us happy when 
we were rich and did not work. So, father, please not 
be a rich man any more.” 





Narrative. 


ALIDA DENSLOW. 


If there is one ennobling quality of the human heart, 
one virtue which exalts man, and assimilates him to an- 
gels, it must be forgiveness—forgiveness of injury, insult, 
and scorn, Jesus Christ exhibited it for us, and his expir- 
ing prayer was for thé forgiveness of his murderers. The 
more we practice it, the happier, calmer, more heavenly 
are our lives; more beautiful and endearing our connec- 
tions with our fellow-men; and eventually it transforms 
evil into good. 

* Alida Denslow is at her uncle’s, and intends to go to 
school here this summer,’ said Emma Dutton to her com- 


anion, Lucy Vaill. 
fi. ‘ Well, I’m sure I am sorry to hear that,’ said Lucy, 
‘ é 


for of course, she is so rich, she will look down upon us 
with contempt. Aunt Sarah says her mother was a great 
fady, and the daughter will undoubtedly wish to domi- 
neer over us.’ ° 

‘I am determined not to like her,’ said Emma. 

‘We will never give up to her in anything whatever,’ 
rejoined Lucy. 

Meanwhile, all the other girls of the school had become 
greatly prejudiced against the stranger, merely by the sur- 
mises of Emma and Lucy: although they really knew 
not what they had against her. Her mother was a woman 
of piety and refined intellectual powers, the sister of Mr. 
Beman, where Alida now lived. She had married, and 
gone toone of the Southern States; and her husband, 
Mr. Denslow, by his economy and good management, had 
amassed alarge fortune. When Alida was about nine 
years of age, Mrs. Denslow’s health began to decline, and 
then came ardent longings to see once more the home of 
her youth, and revive the familiar, long-remembered asso- 
ciations of early life. Mr. Denslow and Alida returned 
with her to the old homestead, where she had passed the 
most fresh and beautiful part of her existence. But not 
Tong was she permitted to view the scenes of her child- 
hood, or gaze on the waters ofthe old Connecticut, which 
she had so fondly loved. The angel of death was waiting 
to conduct her to an eternal home, and she was ready to 
go. She requested to be buried by the side of her moth- 
er, and with the calmness of one preparing for a jour- 

‘ney, she conversed with Alida, and gave her such coun- 
sel and advice as was never wholly erased from her mind. 
Especially she enjoined upon her to practice forgiveness 
towards those who should injure or persecute her. After 
-her death, Mr. Denslow and his daughter returned to 
the South, but the loss of his"wife affected his health, and 
he pined away and died, leaving, Alida to the charge of 
Mr. Beman and his wife, who warmly received the orphan, 
and did all 











heir power to make her contented and hap- 
py. As te ied to send her away to school immedi- 
ately, they decided upon her attending the village school 
for a few months, until she had recovered her spirits. 

It wagg@beautiful morning in spring, that Alida started 
from hér uncle’s, to go to the school for the first time. 

“The flowers bloomed most sweetly, the birds caroled their 
anthems of joy and praise, and the brook, which wound 
along by the roadside was eloquent with nature’s unrivaled 
music. The traces of sorrow were on the countenance 
of the young girl, and her mourning attire told its tale of 
woe, that a.dear friend had preceded her to the spirit 
fland. But her countenance grew brighter at every ad- 
“vancing step; for such a delicious quiet pervaded the 
face of nature, that a portion of it was insensibly infused 
into her own spirit. She entered the school-room with 
‘hopes of.sympathy and love from the circle of y , hap- 
py faces around her; and her eyes sought the fructive 
page with the eagerness of hope. The recess passed 
and thé hoar of intermission at noon, but the girls all stood 
aloof from the stranger. No kindly feeling, no tone of 
friendship or love, fell on Alida’s ears. She thought to 
‘herself, “Perhaps I am. not very social ;” and so she tried 
all ways to converse with the girls, but without effect. 
Night came, and she returned, rather dispirited, to her 
uncle’s ; but she determined, if possible, to win the love 
of the girls by her kindness and love to them. Still they 
misconstrued all her motives, and especially ifshe looked 
sad, they made it out that she was reserved and haughty. 
She remembered the precepts and example of her dear 
mother, who had always impressed it upon her mind, to 
** overcome evil with good ;” and so, one day, when Lucy 
Vaill spilled all her ink over her books, Alida was the first 
ane to assist in wiping it up, and then filled up the empty 
inkstand for her, with nice black ink, from her own bot- 
tle. Emma Dutton, too, broke her slate, so that it could 
not be used to any advantage, and Alida insisted upon 
‘ther accepting one of ‘hers, as she had two of different 
sizes. ‘Still Emma and Lucy were so prejudiced by 
Aunt Sarah’s remembrances of Alida’s mother, that they 
could not, or would not, receive her to their affections. 
And yet Alida was ever the same, ever willing to assist 
them in their arithmetic, or grammar, or geography les- 
sons. 

Lucy and Emma, one afternoon, when they had remov- 
ed as far as possible from Alida, kept up an incessant 
whispering and laughing, for which the teacher repriman- 
ded them, and finally told them she must detain them an 
hour or two after school, to study. Ske did detain them, 


and as she saw Alida linger by the door, she asked her 
if she wanted anything. She replied, “I would like to 
stay with the girls if you are willing, and then I ean be 
their company part of the way home,” feeling a real sym- 
pathy for them, although their conduct had been wrong. 

‘We don’t wish you to stay,’ said the girls, with very 
unkind tones. 

‘ Let them stay by themselves, Alida, if they prefer it,’ 
said the teacher in a kind manner. 

Poor Alida felt convinced that the girls would never 
love her, and she burst into tears of agony. Instead of 
finding friendship and love, as she had fondly imagined, 
she experienced insult and scorn. Her wealth magnified 
by the tongue of rumor, had been at the root of the matter, 
for the girls had been often told by the ignorant and gos- 
sipping, of the haughty manner of the rich. They little 
knew of the inexhaustible riches of affection and sympa- 
thy which had place in the heart of the orphan. 

Well, Alida left the school house, and about half-way 
to her uncle’s was the little rustic grave-yard, where Mrs. 
Denslow was buried. Alida knelt by her mother’s grave, 
in all the anguish of slighted friendship, and time passed 
rapidly away, as it revived hallowed memories in her, 
heart. Again, in imagination, she was by that dear moth- 
er’s side, drinking in the words of affection and hope 
from her lips. Again she listened to a father’s benedic- 
tion, in the shadows of the ‘evening time. Again she 
lisped the names, ‘ father, mother,’ so sweet to the heart 
in all ages and climes. She was aroused from her rev- 
erie, by the sound of footsteps, and looking up, she saw 
mma and Lucy coming towards her. 

‘Can you ever forgive us for our cruel conduct to you 7” 
exclaimed they both. 

‘Oh,’ said Emma, ‘ if you would forget the past, if you 
could ever love us!’ ' 

‘We saw you weeping here, and our hearts smote us, 
for our injustice to you,’ said Lucy in tears. 

‘ Let the past be forgotten,’ said Alida; ‘I have noth- 
ing to forgive, now that you love me;’ and she folded 
them to her heart in a warm embrace, and kissed away 
their tears, although her own flowed like rain. 

Then they all proceeded, arm in arm to their respec- 
tive homes. How beautiful the moon and stars looked to 
the eyes of Alida that blessed night! How sweet was 
her sleep, how refreshing her visions! Need we say that 
ever after, she was a universal favorite in the school, and 
the peace maker in all division and strife? 

Ah, there is more true nobiiity in the exercise of for- 
giveness and love, than in that derived from titled ances- 
~try, or all the devices of heraldry : for to err, is human: 
to forgive, divine.’ | Youth’s Cabinet. 
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THE ADOPTED CHILD. 


the Bible,’ said a little boy one Sabbath evening after 


centre-table. 
‘Why wot read one yourself, in the Bible,’ answered 
his aunt. 


what they did, and said.’ 

‘ Well, my dear, the reason I have told you Bible-sto- 
ries, is, heeauseI wish to interest you in reading yourself.’ 

‘I will begia with the history of an adopted child; and 
we will see if you can guess who it was.’ 

‘One morning a lady was sitting by a cradle in which 
lay a beautiful child; his little dimpled hand rested on 
the cover, and-the dagk curls could just. be seen peeping 
from the pillow on which he slept. 

‘The lady looked at the lovely child, and her eyes filled 
with tears, and her hands trembled, so that she laid down 


ing to her daughter, she said: ‘‘ my heart fails me, my 
daughter, our sweet Hower must die.” 

** Not so, my mother, God will not let him die ;’’ and 
she stooped down, and kissed the little hand. 

‘* Cheer up, my mother, for something in my heart tells 
me he will not die.” 

‘And the mother was comforted by her little girl’s 
voice, and continued to line the basket. 

‘Perhaps you wonder why they thought their darling 
must die. This was the reason,—the king of the country 
where they resided, had commanded all the baby boysto 
be killed as soon a3 they were born; therefore, the lady 
wept, knowing, as she did, that as soon as the wicked 
king’s servants found she had such a child, they would 
take it from her, and kill it. 

* But still something seemed to whisper in her heart 
that he would be saved; and yet, at times, she feared he 
would share the same fate of all the other children, many 
of whom she had seen torn from their mother’s arms, to 
be cruily murdered by that wicked king. 

‘One pleasant morning the lady and her daughter took 
the bssket whichthey had been making, and laying in a 
nice warm blanket, began to weep and pray over the now 
sleeping child. In a little time they dried their tears, and 
the kind mother took him in her arms, and imprinting 
many kisses on his forehead, laid him into the basket, 
then, covering him with another blanket, she gave the 
basket to het daughter. With sad hearts they walked to 
the banks of the river. 

‘They looked this way, then that, and when they dis- 








covered no one near to see what they were going to do 


‘I wish, dear aunt, you would tell me a story out of 


Church, when the family were all seated around the 


‘O, because you make such a long story, and tell me 


the basket which she was lining with soft wool, and turn- 


me 







wr > < a 
with the baby, they searched for the most sheltered ¥ 









d cor 
and then sittting down the basket, with that helpless babimgee his 
in it, with no eye to see it, and save it from a water. “My 
grave—except the eye of God, which is every where,—ag er 
we shall see that he wag guiding all the lady’s movements you are 

‘As soon as the mother had seen her daughter place pleasur 


the flags so as to conceal the basket as much as possible§ hide ou 





she went mourning to her home, to weep, to pray for heg. The 
child. profess 
‘But her daughter hid herself among the bushes to seql they © 


what would become ofhim. She had just concealed herjl wonder 
self, when she saw a party of ladies, walking towards tha jshed h 
river; but how did her heart sink, when she saw thag ghere | 
one of the Jadies was the princess,—the cruel king’ @ goat, he 
daughter,—with her servants. ing son 
‘The little girl now felt that her baby brother's fai jar, A 
was sealed ; for she feared the princess was cruel; jos tenance 
like her father, the king. looked 
‘But she grew faint, as she saw at that moment, tha all side 
river sweep the bank where the basket rested, and carrgl jn his 

it into the river; and she almost gave a scream of fear byt hoi 
but she checked herself, for at this moment, one of tha other d 
servants of the princess saw the basket, as it left its placdll his kne 
on the banks, and ran to get it; she took it, and Jaid jf rent th: 
at the princess’s feet, and they all began to peep into tha and he 
basket, wondering what it could contain, all covered ove timely 

so carefully. At last they saw that it was a beautify fom pe 
child, who, when he did not see his own dear mother™ The 
or sister’s well known face, began to weep, and the pring filed h 












cess said, ‘it is one of the Hebrew children,—see ham “No 
he weeps.” pleased 
‘When his sister heard him begin to cry, and sam “O 


the princess look at him as if she loved him, she rany 
to her and said: ‘lady, should you like a nurse for him 
If you do, I will run and fetch you one, who will take ca 
of him, justlike a mother.” 

fetch her now, for he weeps.” 
‘ Never did any little girl run over the grass so lighil 
—shedid not see a flower, nor hear a bird sing,—b 
kept saying to herself, ‘‘I knew he would not be killed 
for we prayed so to God from our hearts to let him |i 
What will my mother say?” and she ran_ yet faster, t 
she stood by her mother’s side, whose head still rested; 


taught 

ow th 
stood, ‘ 
And the princess said, “ 9) —— 


her hands; she heard her daughter’s step, and looked. John 
in her face so sadly, expecting, no doubt, to hear that til Robins 
boy had been taken to the king. ment a 

‘The child was so out of breath from running, tha at wha 
she could not speak for a few minutes; at last she four ses: 
power to say, ‘“‘ Come, mother, hasten to the river, for tl Jived ii 
king’s daughter has found our dear baby, and called for form tc 
nurse for him; and I told her I would bring her one.” compel 


‘And her mother waited to hear no more ; but almofll session 
flew to the river, and quietly took her boy from the pri people 
cess, who then told her, “to take care of him, for things. 
should be her son,—and that she would pay her for ten spent 
ing him,”’ for the princess did not know that this wast that de 
baby’s own mother.. Dari 

‘QO! how close his mother pressed him to her heartq leading 


her way home; and how often she and her daughter tll for cou 
ed over how they felt when he was sleeping in his cradllM they th 
and then how delighted his sister was to take him tos@M to Lon 
the princess every little while, dressed in splendid dreg™ there y 
es, which the princess made for him. and pr 

‘ When he was old enough not to need a mother’sci™ sioned, 
he was given tothe princess for her son, and she ¢ grims | 
him ‘* Moses,” for she said, “she took him’ from thew quite | 
ter.” ‘And he lived with the princess, and no doubts have le 
loved him as her own child. his inf 

‘This is the baby, who, when he became a man, 6@ mot hay 
talked with from heaven, and to whom he gave the (@% The ve 
tables of stone, on which the commandments were writlé Plymo: 

‘You must read in. the Bible about him, how, 3 Ap 
grew older, how great, and how good a man he was; Ml iq 162( 
you will see how God watches and keeps those who pare th 
in him, and seek him in prayer.’ follow. 


‘I think this is a beautiful story, aunt, and just like ing ext 


story book about a princess, and aking. I like to 1M just be 
aboutskings. And it is true, is it not? O! J like 8 in what 
stories. Is there any more in the Bible, just like thi low pi} 
What a wicked old king! I am glad we have no kif “M, 
But the princess was good, was she not? ‘To-nightl 144 *. 
shall read about Moses, before I go to bed.’ and m: 

‘Yes, I would,’ answered his aunt, ‘ and you willf Wie fe 


many things quite as interesting as what you read in 4) 7), 
books.’ 

















fall 
‘ Aunt, did you say that Moses was the first adop! =e 
child in the world ?” ficultie: 
‘ Yes, the first we have any record of.’ though 
‘I think almost any body could guess who the b wit o 
was, do not you.’ PE tain his 
a — >a b 

0 

Benevolence. bart of 
—————— hearts t 
THE STUDENT'S TRICK. igence 
A young man of eighteen or twenty, a student | odor 


university, took a walk one day with a professor, ¥hO WH oye, - 
commonly called the student’s friend, such was his Ki 5 
hess to the young men whom it was his office to inst jy i 
While they were walking together, and the profes 4, plac 
was seeking to lead the conversation to grave subje@ a), A 
they saw a pair, of old shoes lying in their path, wh j 
they supposed to belong to a poor man who was at # 
close by, and who had nearly finished his day’s work. 
The young student turned to the professor, saying, 
“ Let us play the man a trick; we will hide his shd 
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————— 


THE YOUTH'S CQMPANION. 








‘ > d conceal ourselves behind those bushes, and watch to 
babi gee his perplexity when he cannot find them.” 
vaterm. “My dear friend,” answered the professor, “ we must 
—angpyever amuse ourselves at the expense of the poor. But 
neni you are rich, and you may give yourself a much greater 
place pleasure. Put a dollar into each shoe, and then we will 
ssible§ hide ourselves.” 
or he. The student did so, and then placed himself with the 
ofessor behind the bushes close by, throug: which 
they could easily watch the laborer, and see whatever 
wonder or joy he might express. The poor man soon fin- 
ds tha ished his work, and came across the field to the path, 
w thal where he had left his coat and shoes. While heputon his 
king’ @ goat, he slipped one foot into one of his shoes; but feel- 
ing something hard, he stooped down and found the dol- 
jar. Astonishment and wonder were seen upon his coun- 
tenance; he gazed upon the dollar, turned it-round, and 
joked again and again; then he looked around him on 
ill sides, but could see no one. Now he put the money 
jn his pocket and proceeded to put on the other shoe; 
pot how great was his astonishment when he found the 
other dollar! His foaled overezase him; he fell upon 
his knees, looked up to heaven and uttered aloud a fer- 
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| laid if rent thanksgiving, in which he spoke of his wife, sick, 
ato thas and helpless, and his children without bread, whom this 
ed ove@m timely bounty, from some unknown hand, would save 
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from perishing. 

The young man stood there deeply affected, and tears 
filled his eyes. , 

“Now,” said the professor, ‘ are you not much better 
pleased than if you had played your intended qrick ?” 

“O dearest sir,” answered the youth, “ you have 
taught me a lesson now that I will never forget. I feel 
ow the truth of the words which I never befure under- 
siood, ‘It is better to give than to receive.’ ” 
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ORIGINAL.—BY PROFESSOR ALDEN.—NO. 1. 


LIFE OF JOHN CARVER, 


































































ter, ti . 
neat the First Governor in New England. 
ooked wl John Carver was a deacon of the Church of which Mm 
- that th 


Robinson was the pastor, and which formed the settle- 
ment at Plymouth. He was a man born in England, but 









Ling, thal at what particular place, we are not informed. He was 
he fouml possessed of a gocd estate in England, and might have 
or, for tim lived in the enjoyment of it, had he been willing to con- 
ed for form to the Established Church. But his views of truth 
one.” Mf compelled him to differ from those who were in the pos- 
jut almog session of power. He cast in his lot with the persecuted 
the pri people of God to whom Mr. Robinson ministered in holy 
im, for things. When they determined to flee to Holland, he 
for ten spent alarge portion of his property in accomplishing 
is was that determination. 
During their residence in Holland, he was one of their 
r heart leading men. To no one of their number did they look 
rhter tll for counsel and aid more confidently than tohim. When 
ris cradl@™ they thought of emigrating to America, he was sent over 
jim tos@™ to London, to make arrangements with certain merchants 
did dre there with reference to the means of fitting out vessels 
and provision for the colony. He was twice thus commis- 
her’sctfl sioned, and succeeded in making such terms as the pil- 
she cal srims were willing to accept. But for his efforts, it is 
m the" quite probable that the London merchahts would not 
doubts have lent their aid to the undertaking at all, and but for 
his influence with the Pilgrims, it is probable they would 
man, G@ mot have accepted the terms insisted on by the merchants. 
e the (Wi Tlie very first steps towards the founding of the colony at 
re writ@@l Plymouth, were taken by him. 
LOW, 88 A portion only of the Pilgrims of Leyden came over 
» was; Hl in 1620. ‘Mhe stronger and healthier part were to pre- 
; who I pare the way for their brethren and sisters who were to 
follow. Carver was of the former number. ‘The follow- 
just lik@ ing extracts from a letter written to him by Mr. Robinson, 
ke to 1% just before the Mayflower sailed from England, shows 
J like "Sl in what estimation he was held by his pastor and his fel- 
like thal low pilgrims. 
ee a “My dear brother—I have received your last letter, 
Po-nig"Hl and note of information, which 1 shall carefully keep 
af and make use of, as there shall be occasion. 1 havea 
was true feeling of your perplexity of mind and toil of body ; 
ad 10 4 but | hope that you, having always been able so plenti- 
F fully to administer comfort unto others in their trials, 
rst 80H ate so well furnished for yourself, as that far greater dif- 
ficulties than you have yet undergone cannot oppress you, 
he b though they press you as the apostle speaketh. ‘The 
eon py Pitit of a man (sustained by the spirit of God) will sus- 
Me 'D tain his infirmity.’ I doubt not—so will yours; and the 
much better when you shall enjoy the presence and help 
ofso many godly and wise brethren, for the bearing of a 
part of your burden; ‘who also will not admit unto their 
= hearts the least thought of suspicion of any the least neg- 
ligence, at least presumption to have been in you, what- 
im fferthey may think in others. - a ° 
udent "i And the Lord in’whom you trust, and whom you serve 
er, ve ever in this business and journey, guide you with his hand, 
s his 0 Protect you with his wing, and show you and us salvation 
- rs the end, and bring usin the meanwhile, together in 
© Pr ied te place desired (if such be his good will) for his Christ’s 
wtny at take, Amen. Yours, Joun Rosinson.” 
ath, W July 27, 1620. 
vas at W rom the above letter, it appears that the Pilgrims 
s work. Would never entertain even the suspicion of any neygli- 
gin? gence in him. He had thus the firmest hold upon their 


‘onfidence and affection. It appears also that he was 


very active in aiding, and comforting others, for his pastor 
speaks of his havfhg*‘ plentifully administered comfort to 
others in their trials. Such man it was meet he should 
be who should Jay the first foundation stone of New Eng- 
land’s prosperity and power. 

The wish expressed in the closing sentence of the let- 
ter was never realized. Robinson was not permitted to 
join the colony. 

No recorded incidents of the voyage furnish us with 
any account of Carver, until the Mayflower cast anchor 
in Cape Cod harbor. There the Pilgrims drew up and 
signed the celebrated compact for self-government. John 
Carver’s name stands at the head of the forty-one subscri- 
bers to that document. He was upanimously chosen 
Governor for one year. The principles of republicanism 
were thus recognized, and carried into practice before 
the Pilgrims set foot upon the shores of the new world. 
While the ship lay in Cape Cod harbor, thtee succes- 
sive expeditions were undertaken to find a place for set- 
tlement. Carver went with the last one. The shallop 
in which he sailed came very near being wrecked at the 
mouth of Plymouth Bay. They succeeded in taking 
shelter under the lee of an uninhabited island, in sight 
of Plymouth. It received the name of Clark’s Island, 
from Clark, the mate of the Mayflower. 

It was a cold, rainy night, some feared to go on shore, 
lest they should encounter with savages. Others went on 
shore, and succeeded in kindling a fire round which the 
whole company was glad to gather before morning. 
This was on Friday, the 8th of December. (O. S.) 
On Saturday, they dried their clothes, and cleaned their 
arms, and repaired the shallop, The next day was the 
Sabbath. There were on a desolate island, and every 
consideration of expediency required them to hasten to 
find a place for disembarkation. Might they not contin- 
ue their search for such a place on the Sabbath? Would 
it not be a work of necessity? Governor Carver and 
those who were with him thought that God’s law was to 
be kept at all hazards. On that cold, shelterless, desolate 
island, they remembered the Sabbath-day to keep it holy. 
On the next day, they landed on Plymouth Rock, and the 
anniversary of that day will be kept in all coming time. 

‘The ship was brought round to the harbor of Plymouth, 
and as fast as the weather would permit, the Pilgrims pro- 
ceeded to erect and occupy habitations on shore. 

On the 14th of January, the Governor was in great 
peril. He was lying sick in the store house. The whole 
stock of powder belonging to the Colony wasin the build- 
ing. The roof was of thatch, and one day it caught fire. 
Providentially the fire was extinguished, before it came 
to the lower part of the building, though the roof was 
wholly burnt up. 

When the Governor recovered from his illness, he was 
most assiduous in attending-upon those who were sick. 
He did every thing that was possible to encourage and 
sustain the little band whose numbers were so rapidly 
sinking into the grave. At the same time, he could as- 
sume the dignity becoming a Governor when he deemed 
it necessary. When King Massasoit came to visitthe @ol- 
ony, Gov, Carver met him‘ with drum and trumpet afier 
him, and some few musketeers.” 

On the 23d of March, he was again chosen, or rather 
confirmed as Governor by the voice of the Pilgrims. But 
they were not long to enjoy the services of this noble 
man. On the 5th of April he was taken ill. ‘* While 
we are busy about our seed,” says Bradford, ‘‘ our Gover- 
nor, Mr. Carver, comes out of the field, very sick, com- 
plains greatly of his head. Within a.few'hours his senses 
fail, so he speaks no more, and in a few days after dies, to 
our great lamentation and heaviness. His care and pains 
were so great for the common good, as therewith, it is 
thought he oppressed himself, aud, shortened his days; 
of whose loss we cannot sufficiently complain; and his 
wife deceases some five or six weeks after.” 

Thus lived and died the first Governor of New Eng- 
land. He was a God-fearing, Sabbath-keeping Governor. 
He lived not in vain. He laid the foundation of this 
country’s greatness, His name shall be held in everlast- 
ing remembrance. QO, that all Governors and rulers pos- 
sessed his spirit! ‘J. AL 








Obituarp. 








ORIGINAL, 


A VOYAGE AT SEA. 


Scenes of suffering are often brought before us, and eu- 
logies heaped upon the dead; bat nothing has yet been 
said of a youth of promise, who after months of suffering 
the most severe, attended with circumstances the most 
aggravating, sunk in the arms of death. 

When but fourteen years of age, he was advised by 
selfish, unfeeling man, to become aseaman. Such a life 
was represented to him as easy and pleasant, and he re- 
ceived the assurance as from thelips of a friend. Strong 
were the impressions made upon his mind; but the most 
earnest entreaties of indulgent parents proved unavailing, 
and he prepared to go. 

His father went with him to Boston, and left him at 
the Sailor’s Home, cheered by a promise given him by an 
owner in the bark, hay should do nothing hard. The 
son with high hopes of happiness in the life of a sailor, 
said ‘t good bye, futher,” and waited with impatience, 
the arrival of the bark. It came, and he sailed—but oh! 
how different was his situation from his fond expectations. 








le was put before the mast, and the labor of a man re- 


quired of the boy of but fourteen years. Hardly one 
week had passed, when disease came upon him, and in- 
creased to an alarming degree; but he did not relinquish 
the work assigned him, though emaciated by disease, and 
tortured by pain. 
Mysterious indeed are the ways of Providence, but God 
was about him for protection, and saved him from a wa- 
tery grave. In aletter to a heloved relative he says, ‘‘Af- 
ter staying six weeks in port, we took in our cargo, and 
went tosea. You may imagine my feelings at being 
once more at sea, homeward bound.” The bark arrived, 
but in his feeble state he felt that he could no longer la- 
bor ; threw into the sea a part of his clothing, and car- 
ried upon his back what remained to a public inn, where 
he waited until he received his scanty wages. He paid 
his fare to Hartford, and had but three cents left when 
night came upon him, and he thought of home, with feel- 
ings unutterable. In a Sailor’s attire, and with the 
stamp of death upon his countenance, he thought his ap- 
pearance indeed forbidding, and dared not ask even for 
one night’s lodging. He therefore sought repose for his 
weak and feeble frame in an open boat, with nought to 
cover him but the canopy of heaven, until the morning 
dawned, and he would ask for help. Could his parents 
have known the sufferings of their child, their bed would 
have been no place of rest for them. Thongh poor, they 
possess the feelings of humanity, and their hearts and 
hands are ever open to the wants of others. 
But to returnto Hartford. ‘The long night had passed, 
and with the morning’s dawn he went with more than 
childlike courage, and asked for help. He needed not to 
tell his tale of suffering, for that the kind-hearted stranger 
read at once, in his pale and anxious countenance. He 
only said, “I want to go home, but have no money.” 
With fatherly kindness, the stranger replied, ‘‘ You may 
go free.” We know him not, but we believe he is known 
in Heaven. The joy of the child was so great, that for a 
time he almost forgot his sufferings,—he reached home 
between 9 and 10 at night; but oh, what a scene for his 
parents—they knew him not, though he had been but 
three months absent. A physician was called, but he 
could not save the loved one from the grave. He linger- 
ed away a few short months of extreme suffering, but 
was calm and submissive, and not a murmur escaped his 
lips. He often said, his only wish to live was to be use- 
ful. His Bible was his study and delight, and the lan- 
guage of his heart was, “‘God be merciful to me a sinner.” 
Should the eyes of any one, who feels a propensity for 
a sea-faring life, fall upon these lines, will not the suffer- 
ings of the youth here described, call forth their sympa- 
thy, and save them, and their parents from a most bitter 


cup. R. W. C. 
Cabotville, Dec. 18, 1848. 
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ORIGINAL. 


A LITTLE BOY MADE BETTER. | 


Little Francis was but three years of age.. He had been 
taught from the time he could lisp that form of prayer, 
‘“* Our Father who art in heaven,” to feel a sense of rev- 
erence to that God who had made him, clothed and fed 
him, and he too felt that he had given him kind parents 
whom it was wrong to disobey. But still Francis was like 
many other children, sometimes very naughty, and quite 
disposed to have his own way; when it became necessary 
for his mother to punish him. One day, for some act of 
disobedience, his mother sent him from her, and told him 
to go up stairs to his own room, and stay till he could be 
a good boy. She soon silently followed towards the door 
ofhis little room, »when she heard him, upon his knees, 
praying to God to help Buggy (for such he used to call 
himself) be kind to his mother. Brushing his hand across 
This face, he says to himself, “Go away naughty from 
Buggy’s heart.” He then ran to his mother, exclaiming, 
‘the naughtys is all gone away, mother ; Buggy is kind,” 
and thus sought to restore his mother’s confidence. On 
another occasion, as his mother had undressed himself 
and little sister for bed, he was unwilling to say his pray- 
ers ; his mother told him he could get into bed without 
saying them. As she laid his little sister upon the bed, 
she says to her, ‘‘ Be a good girl, and God will take care 
of you.” Little Francis could not endure this. Says he, 
“And who will take care of Buggy, mother?’ He im- 
mediately went into a little room adjoining, where he had 
been accustomed to say his prayers, and where he seemed 
to think God could hear him best, and asked God to take 
care of him, as well as his little sister. Doubtless, many 
of the readers of the Youth’s Companion, like Francis, 
have very good and kind parents, who have taught them 
to be good children, and be prepared to die; they must 
love God and give him their hearts. But like ‘Francis, 
they do not always heed their instructions,and cause them- 
selves much unhappiness. Mothers love their children, 
and seek always their happiness. * M, 

East Abington, Dec. 1848. 


[The writer of the above has told Mr. Willis what little Hat- 
ty said about “her paper,” and her wish to see him and thank 
him for the stories. He would say to her in return, that he is 
pleased to hear of her approbation, and. he hopes she will be 
like the good little girls she hears her aunt read about. When 
she comes to Boston, he will be pleased to see her, and show 
her how the Companion is printed, and the great Pocket-Book, 
where he keeps all the stories, till he can find room for them in 
the Companion. } 
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THE YOUSH’S COMPANION. 

















Editorial. 


Variety. , 

















“T WISH YOU A HAPPY NEW YEAR.” 
BY PROF. ALDEN. 
“I wish you a happy new year,” said Julia, as she stood on , 





the piazza of her father’s dwelling, and saw Elsie Waters pass- | 
ing on her way to the village. Elsie answered the ealutation } 
by an inclination of the head, and a faintsmile. The girls were * 
about the same age. They were members of the same school. 
Julia’s parents were living, and were quite wealthy. Elsie was 
the daughter of a poor widow. p 

Julia came into the breakfast room, and said to her mother, i 
“Ihave just wished Elsie a happy new year, but I am afraid 
she will not spend a very happy day. She has gone to take 4 
care of Mra. Baldwin's children, while Mrs. Baldwin goes to - 
see her sister. The children are the worst behaved children I 
ever saw. ‘Tihey will worry poor Elsie to death before night.” 

“She may not pass a very pleasant day, but I do not think 
her life will be endangered,” said Mrs. P.,“ do you ?” 

“ No, ma’am.” 

“Then I would not say so. I am sorry Elsie cannot be with 
the other girls this afternoon.” 

“So am [but Mrs. Baldwin said she had done so much for : 
her mother, that she must come. What has she done for her ?” 

“1 do not know. She has employed her as a seamstress I be- | 
lieve.” 

“She never paid her'any more than she would have had to pay - 
any one else; indeed, Elsie said that she made her mother sew 
for her cheaper, because she gave her so much todo. I cannot 
see why Elsie’s mother does not do as much for Mrs. Baldwin i 
by workifg for her, as Mrs. Baldwin does for her in giving her ' 
work.” 

There area great many persons whose penetration in these 
matters does not exceed that of Julia; still, there are those who 
think they do ‘the poor a great favor when they give them em- 
ployment. 

The school girls were to meet at the house of one of their 
number, and pass the afternoon and evening together. Poor | 
Elsie was invited, but with many tears she was obliged to de- 
cline the invitation for the reason above alluded to. Her moth- 
er’a heart ached as she saw the pain her doughter’s disappoint- | 
ment occasioned her, She told her she would come herself, 
and relieve her for a part of the afternoon, ifshe possibly could. 
Elsie begged her not to do so, for she knew she would have to . 
sew a large part of the night in order to made up for her lost | 
time. 

In the afternoon, the girls assembled at the appointed place. © 
It was a clear, cold day, There was a small pond of clean wa- 
ter in rear of the h where they were assembled. {t was fro- | 
zen over hardyanmd they concluded to go and slide on the pond. 





They did'so, and enjoyed themselves very much, as was evident | 
from the peals of laughter which were often heard in that direc- 
tion. 

The pond was in sight of the house where Elsie was confined 
with the care ofa large number of troublesome children. She 
saw the girls enjoying themselves, and the tears rolled down 
her cheeks. She said to herself, why cannot 1 enjoy myself as 
well as the rest ofthem ? But immediately she checked herself, 
and went apart from the children a moment and prayed that she 
might be submissive and content with the lot which her heavenly 
Father saw fit to assign to her. She felt better after she had 
prayed, but still she could hardly keep the tears from overflow- 
ing. She went and prayed a second, and thena third time, and 
then she felt perfectly contented. She busied herself in attend- 


ing to'the children, and made them quite happy, so that they | 
said they did ‘not care how long their motliér staid away, if El- : 


sie would etay with them. ng 

‘*Girls,” said Julia, after they ‘bad pliyed for some time on» 
the pond, “let us go and see Elsie, she has been shut up all 
day with those children.” 

All were willing to go; but some doubted the propriety of 
going, as they had received permission to go only to Mrs. Green’s. 
They consulted Mrs. Green about it. As their motive was a 
very laudabie one, she told them she thought they might go— 
that they might tell their parents that she advised them to go. 
They went, and very happy was Elsie to see them, and so were 
the children she had in charge. They staid with them perhaps 
an hoar. They were about to take their leave, when a young 
lady, a relation of Mrs. Baldwin, came in, and said she had 
cume to take care of the children, while Elsie went 
with her schoolmates. Elsie felt very grateful toher, and more 
so to God. 

The girls staid at Mrs. Green’s until 8 o’clock, when they 
went home. Elsie told her mother what a happy day she had 
passed. “I think,” said she, “I have been happier than if I had 
gone with the'girls at first.” 

“] no doubt of it,” said her mother. ' 

When Julia reached home, she gave her mothet an account 
of the manner in which she had passed the afternoon and eve- 
ning. 

“ What; incident in the course of the day has given you the 
most pleasure” said Mrs. P. 

“ Our going to see Elsie—it made her so happy.” 

“Please take a hint from that, for the regulation of your con- 
duct during the whole year.” 

Sciensenmmetndaentl 

Brsie.—The words of the Bible are pictures of immortality ; 

dews from the tree of Knowledge; pearls from the river of Life. 





MY FIRST BOOK. 


The first little book of a religious kind that I ever saw, was 

* Watts’ Divine Songs.” Before our Tract or Missionary Soci- 
eties were formed, when I was a little girl, living on the beauti- 
ful waters of Lake Champlain, this book was given me by Rev. 
Thaddeus Osgood; and it was from this and my Catechism, 
that I first learned my religion. It was read until every line 
was graven on my heart as with the “pen of a diamond.” When 
we were taken to our little room for the night, our prayers 
were followed by our hymns, 

“ Oh ’tis a lovely thing for youth,” ° 

“ Whene’er [take my walks abroad,” &c., 


were repeated, until our little heads were weary, and our 
thoughts passed from those sweet hymns to our peaceful slum- 
bers. I haye no doubt that their influence kept us from many 
asin. ‘They were inwoven into the conscience, training it to 
the right and quick discharge of duty, and leading the young and 
tender affections to God. When the Sabbath’s holy light came 
first to our waking eyes, “'I'his is the day that Christ arose,” 
came first to our thoughts, and its hallowed influence seemed to 
repress all inclination to our accustomed play; and even now, 
at times, it comes thus to memory still. 

A few years since, on a last visit at my deceased father’s 


| dwelling, among the relics of the past I found my“ first little book,” 


and I brought it home to my own children, as something pecu- 
liarly dear. Though there are now abundance of bouks and 
papers of the choicest kind for children, yet this little worn 
one, yellow with age and use, linked to my heart by every 
line of thought within its covers, seemed to me to outweigh 
them all, aud it was truly like finding a Jost treasure. 
Colporteurs and tract distributors are now doing the same 
work as he who gave me this book; and the good they may do 
cannot be computed. How many minds, now strangers to God 
and devoted to the world, may be brought into the love and 
active duties of religion by the silent influence of their faithful 
labors, and the seed they are now sowing through the length 
and breadth of our country. Am. 
—>—— 


A QUAKER’S LETTER TO TO HIS WATCHMAKER.- 


“T herewith send thee my pocket clock which greatly stand- 
eth in need of thy friendly correction; the last time he was at 


| thy friendly school. he was no way reformed, nor even in the 


least benetitted thereby ; for I perceive by the index of his mind 
that he is a liar, and the truth is not in him; that his motions 
are wavering and irregular; that his pulse is sometimes quick, 
which betokeneth not an even temper; at other times it waxeth 
sluggish, notwithstanding | frequently urge him; when he should 
be on his duty, as thou knowest his usual name denoteth, I find 
him slumbenng and sleeping—or, as the vahity of human rea- 
son phrases it, 1 catch him napping. Hence | am induced to 
believe he is not right in the inward man, 

Examine him, therefore, and prove him, I beseech thee, thor- 


| oughly, that thou mayest, by being acquainted with his inward 


frase and disposition, draw him from the error of his ways, and 
show him the path wherein he should go. It grieves me to 
think, and when | ponder thereon,.1 am verily of the opinion 
that his body is foul, ss is corrupted. Cleanse 


f whole 
| him, therefore, with thy@®harming physic from all pollution, 


that it may vibrate and cirCulate according to the truth. I will 
place him a few days under thy care, and pay for his board as 
thoy requirest it. 1 entreat thee, friend John, to demean thyself 
odthie eccasion with a right judgment, according to the gift 
that is in thee, and prove thyseit a workman that need not be 
ashamed. And when thou'layest thy correcting hand on him, 
let it be without passion, lest thou should drive him to destrac- 
tion. Do thou regulate his motion for the time to come, by the 
motion of the light that ruleth the day, and when thou findest 
him converted from the error of his ways, and more conformable 


- to the above mentioned rules, then do thou send him home, with 


a just bill of charges, diawa out by the spirit of moderation, and 
it shall be sent inthe root of all evil to thee.” 
—_—_—_—_. 


SASPAT JOKE. 


The American er asserts it to be a fact that a lady in 
Spruce street, wishi get clear of the offal fat, grease, &c., 
that had accumulated ip the kitchen, directed an Mnglish girl, 
who had recently come’ j 
she saw in the street, 


ingythat she wanted tosee him. The 


' good creature, thinking that’the term ‘ fat” applied to the man’s 


size, and not to his business—a little while after, on going to the 
door, saw a man whose corporation justified her in informing 
him that her Missus wished to see him, if he would be so kind 
as to step in. He did so, and was seated in the parlor. ‘The 
girl called her mistress down stairs to atténd to the fat man. 
When she had descended, she was informed he was in the parlor. 
“In the parlor!” exclaimed Mrs, ——,“and what is he doing 
in the parlor?” She hurried in, and there discovered a gentle- 
manly looking personage, with hat off, waiting to hear the cause 
of his detention. The lady, whose presence of mind did not 
forsake her, immediatnly saw the whole mistake, and apologised 
for the ridiculous error. ‘The fat man left, evidently much 
amused at the joke. 
. 
A TASTE FOR GAMBLING. 

A passion for gaming may be created by playing for amuse- 
ment. 1am afraid, says one, of all games, but especially all 
games of chance. I think there isa strong tendency in them 
all to excite a passion for gaming, which will not be satisfied 
without something more stimulating than mere amusement. If 
1 see a boy rolling marbles, or a young man shuffling cards, I 
think heis in the high roadtoruin. Marblesis a dirty play. It 
treads on the heels of low company and gambling. We fre- 
quently hear boys crying out, with all the braggardism of a prac- 
tised gambler, “ PU bet” so and so. But ali betting is gainb- 
ling. “ Touch not, taste not, handle not.” 

———_—_. 


CHANGING SHOES. 


A few days back, an Irish laborer went to buy a pair of shoes, 
and at the same aime asked the maker if he could te:l him 
what would prevent them going dow on the sides? The shoe- 
maker said, the only way to prevent it was to change them 
every morning. Pat left the shop after purchasing a pair, and 
the following morning returned, asked for a pair of shoes, tried 
them on, and leaving the shoes he bought the day before, was 





proceeding out of the shop without further notice, when the 


Messenger. 
¥ 


her employ to call the first fat man | 


i 


shoemaker called to him to know what he doi i 
him at the same time, that he had forgotten to pay forthe aha 
he wd just beng. “Apa is it what Lam-doing, you ask ; am 
not I doing what you told me yestefday. i 
sb joing ng?” y y ai hanging my shoes 
™ Sea come . 
RIDING ON OXEN. 

It is very amusing to see people ride upon oxen. 
firs and Bechuanas frequently do so, and they make the oxen 
run very swiftly. They use no saddle, but will sometimes tie 
kaross or piece of skin, upon the back of the ox, on which the 
will sit; and they put a ring through his nose, to which the 
make fast a sortof bridle. ‘The boys will often jump upon the 
backs of young oxen, which are very wild, and the oxen will 
kick, and throw up their hind legs, until at length the boys fa} 
off. Still they do not care for the tumble, but. will run after 
the animals, and try again. [Juv. Offering, 

————— 


A HASTY TEMPER, 


_ Fight hard againsta hasty temper. Anger will come, but Te. 
sist it stoutly. A spark will set a house on fire. A fit of pas. 


sion may give you you cause to mourn all the days of your life 
Never revenge an injury. " 


The Kaf. 


He that revenges, knows no rest, 
The meek possess a peaceful breast. 
Se 


CHANGES IN MAN’S LIFE. 


About five years ago, we saw a men light his cigar with t 
twenty dollar note of the Farmer’s and Mechanic’s Bank, At 
that time he was full of life, and in the possession of real estate 
in the city of Philadelphia, valued at $80,000. Alas! what 
changes doth Time make—on Saturday last this foolish man wis 
seen begging alms in our public streets. He looked wretched 
was ghastly pale, and miserably clad [Pennsylvanian, | 

—_—_~——. 


SPEECH OF A CHILD. 


A little child of our acquaintence, who has just begun to 
the other day made a remark which seems to te be otigad 
Hie said that he thought“ Heaven must be a very pretty place,” 
When asked, why, he replied—alluding to the stars—* They 
have such pretty nails in the floor.” [ Puritan, 


- 


—_—~—_. 

: WORLDLY FRIENDSHIP. 
A writer has compared. worldly friendship to our shadow, anj 
a better comparison was never made; for while we walk jn 
unshine, it sticks close to us; but the moment we enter the 
hade it deserts us. —_>—__ 


Give Tae Devin ais Due.—Certaigly, but it is better 
a oe dealings with the devil, and then there will be nothing 
ue him. 


a. 








Poetry. 
ORIGINAL, 


THE. ALL-SEEING EYE. 


“ Mother, dear mother! stay awhile, 
I’ve something strange and new, 

LT heard it at our Sabbath School ; 
Say, mother, is it true? 


A Father’s eye, my teacher says, 
Beholds us every day— 

He even knows our inmost thoughts, 
And what we do or say ! 


Oh, is it true, when sullen words 
Repay your cheerful care, 

And murmurs rise within my breast, 
That Father’s eye is there? 


And does He know when on the tongue, 
Deceitful words have been, ; 

And when we ‘ take his name in vain,’ 
Say, does He see us then 2” 


“Tis true, my child, a Father’s eye, 
Is ever on our way— 

He knows our smallest word or deed— 
He guards us every day. 


And when rude murmurs, angry words, 
Repay a parent’s care, 

Or passion’s sullen tones are heard, 
Oh, then his eye is there. 


And not with joy on scenes of vice, 
Ere bends that eye so mild— 

But when in virtue’s cause employed, 
Tis there in love, my child. 


When soft compassion’s ready hand, 
Relieves a sufferer’s care, 

E’en though no mortal praise be thine, 
A Father’s eye is there. 


Or when thine eye is raised above, 
To him ‘in humble prayer— 
At morning, noon, or twilinght hour, 
He’s there, my child, he’s there.” 
East Abington. 








__ 


EARLY MORNING RAMBLE. 


How sweet the hout when bird and flower 
Invite our steps abroad; 

When nature’s voice bids us rejoice, 
And lift our hearts to God. 

The robin now on yonder bough, 
Pours forth a joyous strain ; 

While lowing ox and bleating flocks, 
Are heard along the plain. 

In every breeze that fans the trees, 
There lurks a soothing power, 

And hope and joy without alloy, 

oro the gladsome hour, 

Then let us haste pure joys to taste, 
Abroad, at twilight grey; 

And far we’ll roam, nor think of home, 





Till peers the king of day. [Young Reaper. 
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